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McCLURE’S  MAGAZINE 

THE  CONFESSION  AND  AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY OF  HARRY  ORCHARD 

In  the  September  instalment,  Harry  Orchard  reaches 
that  period  in  his  career  when,  as  he  declares,  he  ac- 
cepted regular  employment  as  a paid  assassin.  In  con- 
nection with  this  story  the  documents  and  evidence 
which  have  been  brought  to  light  bearing  on  this  con- 
fession are  reproduced,  including  parts  of  sworn  state- 
ments of  Steve  Adams,  who  has  confessed  in  writing  to 
being  the  partner  and  co-worker  with  Orchard  in  the 
field  of  professional  murder. 

Whether  or  not  Orchard’s  narrative  is  colored  by  self- 
interest,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  terrible  story  is 
most  important  first-hand  evidence  of  the  labor  condi- 
tions in  the  mining  States  of  the  West,  and  therefore 
invaluable  to  students  of  the  period  of  extraordinary 
lawlessness  which  existed  there  for  several  years. 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  REFORM  IN  SAN 
FRANCISCO.  BY  GEORGE  KENNAN 

For  more  than  a year  the  eyes  of  the  world  have  been  on 
San  Francisco.  Since  the  earthquake  the  city  has  liter- 
ally been  torn  open  and  the  light  has  been  let  in  upon  all 
its  hidden  forms  of  rottenness.  The  reform  movement 
has  now,  however,  definitely  set  in  and,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  strong  men  like  Spreckles,  Henev,  and  Burns, 
there  has  been  begun  one  of  the  most  colossal  fights  in 
American  municipal  history  for  decent  government. 
McClure’s  prints  the  story  of  the  powerful  interests 
which  these  men  encountered,  of  the  innumerable 
dodges  and  devices  resorted  to  by  the  politicians,  and  of 
the  dogged  fight  which  is  being  made  to  reclaim  the  city. 

THE  DEATH  OF  ASA  G.  EDDY 

Miss  Milmine  takes  up  the  beginning  of  Mrs.  Eddy’s 
career  in  Boston,  and  the  death  of  Asa  Gilbert  Eddy. 
Mrs.  Eddy  declared  that  her  husband  was  done  to  death 
by  mesmerists  and  that  he  died  from  “arsenical  poison- 
ing, mentally  administered.”  This  incident  was  the 
climax  of  the  nightmare  of  terror  in  which  the  Eddys 
had  been  living  for  several  years. 

Never  accept  substitutes;  insist  on  getting  what  you  ask  for. 
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LINCOLN  IN  1863  OR  1864. 

From  a photograph  by  Brady,  and  kindly  loaned  by  Mr.  Noah  Brooks  for  this  reproduction. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


Frontispiece  of  “ Alton  Trials,”  a small  volume  published  in  1838,  containing  full  notes  taken  at  the  time  of  the 
trial  of  the  persons  engaged  in  what  is  called  the  “ Alton  riot.”  Twelve  persons  were  indicted  “ for  the  crime  of  riot 
committed  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  November,  1837,  while  engaged  in  defending  a Printing  Press  from  an  attack 
made  on  it  at  that  time  by  an  Armed  Mob  ;”  eleven  others  were  indicted  “ for  a riot  committed  in  Alton  on  the  night  of 
the  7th  of  November,  1837,  in  unlawfully  and  forcibly  entering  the  warehouse  of  Godfrey  Gilman  and  Company, 
and  breaking  up  and  destroying  a printing  press.”  In  both  cases  the  juries  returned  a verdict  of  “ not  guilty’.”  (See 
note  on  Elijah  Lovejoy.) 


Springfield  is  better  than  I expected.” 
Regarding  the  internal  improvements 
scheme  he  feels  less  confident:  ‘‘Some 
of  the  legislature  are  for  it,  and  some 
against;  which  has  the  majority,  I cannot 
tell.” 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  all 
uncertainty  about  internal  improvements 
was  over.  The  people  were  determined  to 
have  them,  and  the  Assembly  responded 
to  their  demands  by  passing  an  act  which 
provided,  at  State  expense,  for  railroads, 
canals,  or  river  improvements  in  almost 
every  county  in  Illinois.  To  compensate 
those  counties  to  which  they  could  not 
give  anything  else,  they  voted  them  a sum 
of  money  for  roads  and  bridges.  No  finer 
bit  of  imaginative  work  was  ever  done,  in 
fact,  by  a legislative  body,  than  the  map 
of  internal  improvements  made  by  the 
Tenth  Assembly  of  Illinois. 

There  was  no  time  to  estimate  exactly 
the  cost  of  these  fine  plans.  Nor  did  they 
feel  any  need  of  estimates;  that  was  a 
mere  matter  of  detail.  They  would  vote 
a fund,  and  when  that  was  exhausted  they 
would  vote  more;  and  so  they  appropri- 
ated sum  after  sum:  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  improve  the  Rock  River; 
one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 


to  build  a road  from  Quincy  to  Danville; 
four  million  dollars  to  complete  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal;  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  for  the  Western  Mail  Route — in 
all,  some  twelve  million  dollars.  To  carry 
out  the  elaborate  scheme,  they  provided 
a commission,  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
which  was  to  sell  the  bonds  of  the  State  to 
raise  the  money  for  the  enterprise.  The 
majority  of  the  Assembly  seem  not  to  have 
entertained  for  a moment  an  idea  that 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  selling  at 
a premium  the  bonds  of  Illinois.  “ On 
the  contrary,”  as  General  Linder  says  in 
his  ‘‘Reminiscences,”  “the  enthusiastic 
friends  of  the  measure  maintained  that, 
instead  of  there  being  any  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a loan  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
millions  authorized  to  be  borrowed,  our 
bonds  would  go  like  hot  cakes,  and  be 
sought  for  by  the  Rothschilds,  and  Baring 
Brothers,  and  others  of  that  stamp;  and 
that  the  premiums  which  we  would  obtain 
upon  them  would  range  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  per  cent.,  and  that  the  premium 
itself  would  be  sufficient  to  construct  most 
of  the  important  works,  leaving  the  prin- 
cipal sum  to  go  into  our  treasury,  and 
leave  the  people  free  from  taxation  for 
years  to  come.” 


INCH  BY  INCH,  FOOT  BY  FOOT 
PRISON  WALL  AWAY” 


SLOWLY,  STEADIL 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


From  a photograph  taken  after  the  announcement  of  the  fir-;t  Emancipation  Proclamation 


THE  PHYSIOGNOMY  OF  LINCOLN 

BY 

TRUMAN  H.  BART  I.  HIT 


ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS 


Truman  H.  Bartlett,  the  author  of  this  paper,  is  a sculptor  who  has  made  a lifelong  study  of 
physiognomy  and  facial  forms.  At  an  early  date  he  became  interested  in  the  subject  of  Lincoln 
portraiture,  and  acquired  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  Lincoln  portraits  in  this  country. 

From  1807  to  1881  he  lived  in  Rome  and  Paris.  During  this  period  he  gave  special  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  physiognomy  of  Lincoln,  interesting  in  the  subject  some  of  the  most 
eminent  French  sculptors  of  the  time,  — Fremiet,  Rodin,  and  Barye. 

Among  his  writings  have  been  an  authoritative  biography  of  the  sculptor  Rimmer,  and  an  im- 
portant series  of  articles  upon  the  work  of  Millet  and  of  Rodin.  He  is  at  the  present  time  lecturer 
on  sculpture  and  instructor  of  modeling  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  — Editor. 


T is  the  popular  belief,  the 
world  over,  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  in  face  and  fig- 
ure, in  action  or  repose,  an 
excessively  ugly  man.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  human  being 
known  to  history  has  been 
the  subject  of  such  complete  and  reiterated  de- 
scription, by  high  and  low,  friend  and  enemy. 
The  vocabulary  employed  to  describe  him  in- 
cludes about  every  word  in  common  use  in  the 
English  language,  the  meaning  of  which  is  op- 
posed to  anything  admirable,  elegant,  beautiful, 
or  refined.  The  words  used  to  set  forth  the 
physical  appearance  of  this  personage,  now  rated 
by  imposing  fame  as  one  of  the  Great  of  the 
Earth,  gather,  when  assembled,  a new  and 
affecting  interest. 

From  the  time  Abraham  Lincoln  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  then  more  than  six  feet  high  and 
weighing  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds, 
until  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  he 
was  locally  known  by  the  following  pleasing 
characterizations : — “ angular,  ” “ ungainly,  ” 

“clumsy,”  and  “gaunt”;  “awkward,”  “thin,” 
“leggy,”  and  “gawky.”  His  clothes  and  his 
unconventional  movements  and  manners  have 
received  a similarly  unflattering  description. 

Joseph  Medill,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
who  was  with  Lincoln  occasionally  during  the 
Douglas  debates,  says  that  it  was  a standing 
joke  of  his  that  there  was  one  “homelier”  man 
in  Illinois  than  himself,  and  that  was  his  friend, 


Archie  Williams,  of  Quincy,  who,  he  said,  had 
carried  the  ugly  man’s  jack-knife  for  twenty 
years  without  meeting  a successful  competitor 
for  it,  and,  he  reckoned,  would  carry  it  as  long 
as  he  lived,  though  when  Archie  died  it  would 
descend  to  himself.  But  Lincoln  got  his  jack- 
knife before  death  got  Archie.  “ 1 was  accosted 
on  the  cars”  — so  he  told  the  story — “by  a 
stranger,  who  said, ‘Excuse  me,  sir,  1 have  an 
article  in  my  possession  which  belongs  to  you.’ 
‘How  is  that?’  I asked,  considerably  aston- 
ished. The  stranger  took  a jack-knife  from  his 
pocket.  ‘This  knife,’  he  said, ‘was  placed  in  my 
hands  some  years  ago,  with  the  injunction  that 
I was  to  keep  it  until  I found  a man  uglier 
than  myself.  I have  to  say,  sir,  that  I think 
you  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  property.’  ” 

Only  once  in  his  life,  perhaps,  did  Lincoln  be- 
come painfully  conscious  of  the  miserable  ap- 
pearance of  his  clothes,  and  that  was  when  he 
came  to  New  York  in  i860  to  make  his  Cooper 
Institute  speech.  He  brought  with  him  a new 
suit  of  black  and  had  it  on  when  he  was  waited 
upon  by  the  representatives  of  the  Republican 
Club.  He  noticed  the  difference  between  their 
well-cut,  smooth-fitting  garments  and  his  ill-fit- 
ting and  badly  wrinkled  ones,  and  spoke  of  it 
freely  to  them.  On  his  return  to  Springfield  he 
told  Herndon,  his  law  partner,  that  for  some 
time  after  be  began  his  speech,  and  until  he  be- 
came warmed  up,  he  imagined  that  the  audience 
were  noticing  the  contrast  between  his  rude 
Western  clothes  and  the  neat  and  well-made 
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LITE  MASK  OF  LINCOLN  IN  BRONZE 

This  mask,  made  shortly  before  Lincoln’s  first  nomination  to  the  Presidency,  is  the  first  reliable 
contribution  to  the  material  upon  which  a safe  examina  ion  of  the  forms  of  his  face  can  be  made. 
“It  is  a perfect  reproduction  of  Lincoln’s  face,  and  greatly  beautiful  in  its  human  style  and 
gravity.” — See  page  397 


suits  of  Mr.  Bryant  and  others  who  sat  on  the 
platform.  But  this  annoyance  was  of  short 
duration,  and  he  made  no  effort  while  in  the 
East  to  improve  his  appearance. 

Almost  the  only  person  who  has  publicly 
written  against  the  popular  belief  concerning 
Lincoln’s  personal  appearance  is  Hon.  J.  G. 
Nicolay,  the  President’s  private  secretary  and 
subsequent  co-biographer,  who  says  that  to 
him  “there  was  neither  oddity,  eccentricity, 


awkwardness,  nor  grotesqueness  in  his  face,  fig- 
ure, or  movement”;  that,  on  the  contrary,  “he 
was  prepossessing  in  appearance  when  the  entire 
man  was  fairly  considered,  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, unusual  height  and  proportion,  and  gen- 
eral movement  of  body  and  mind.  ” 

He  also  states  that  Lincoln’s  walk  “was 
vigorous,  elastic,  easy,  rather  quick,  firm,  and 
dignified;  no  shuffling  or  hesitating;  he  had 
a large  swing  in  his  movement  ; and  when 


LIFE  MASK  OF  LINCOLN  IN  PLASTER 

“ A projecting  face  with  unusual  vigor  and  contrasts  of  planes,  a strong,  angular  lower  jaw, 
and  high  chin.  The  fullness  above  the  temples  not  only  gives  an  important  contrast  to  the  line 
of  the  face  below,  but  finishes  that  part  of  the  head  with  a commanding  outline." — See  page  401 


Lincoln’s  hands  in  bronze 


The  creases  on  the  inside  are,  like  all  made  on  Lincoln’s  face,  of  different  form  and  character 
from  those  on  any  ether  good  hand  in  life  action.  They  are  the  most  positive  and  evident  illus- 
trations of  the  peculiarity  of  Lincoln’s  skin  and  surface  muscles.  The  inside  and  back  views  of 
the  left  hand  are  quite  as  original  anti  unique  as  anything  about  their  owner. — See  page  40.5 


enunciating  a great  thought  that  he  wished  to 
impress  upon  his  hearers,  he  would  straighten 
up  to  an  impressive  height.” 

Mr.  Nicolay  gives  this  as  his  impression  of 
Lincoln’s  appearance  without  seeking  to  corrobo- 
rate it  by  any  fact  of  physical  construction.  If 
the  words  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper 
were  to  be  taken,  as  they  have  been  by  the 
world,  as  final  and  conclusive,  and  there  were 
nothing  else  than  the  uncorroborated  opinion 


of  Mr.  Nicolay  to  assist  in  further  examination, 
there  would  be  no  way  out  of  the  belief  that 
Lincoln  was  an  “ awfully  homely  ” man, — a hu- 
man frame  cruelly  proportioned,  with  articula- 
tions orderless,  aimless,  and  unpleasant,  housing 
a wonderful  heart  and  mind.  But  the  truth 
is  that  these  words  were,  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases,  only  parts  of  sentences,  or  parts  of  a 
thoughtless  general  summing  up  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  man,  while  the  other  parts 


THE  GREEK  .JOVE  AND  THE  MASKS  OF  LINCOLN  AND  WASHINGTON 

“The  Lincoln  mad;  does  not  lose  in  character  by  a comparison  with  the  profile  views  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  Greek  Jove,  the  last  being  regarded  as  the  most  majestically  impressive  face 
in  existence.  Washington’s  head  is  a perfect  example  of  its  type  ” 
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Front  a Iim.dy  negative  in  the  possession  of  F.  H.  Alt  serve 

RIGHT  AND  LEFT  PROFILES  OF  LINCOLN’S  FACE 


“ Except  for  the  nose  and  the  way  the  head  sets  on  the  shoulders,  these  heads  would  hardly  be  taken 
by  the  ordinary  observer  as  belonging  to  the  same  person.” — See  page  405 


included  words  indicative  of  beautiful  physical 
qualities,  or  statements  of  mental  and  phys- 
ical relationships  admirable,  significant,  and 
suggestive. 

Nor  are  these  desirable  qualities  and  relation- 
ships isolated  ones,  affecting  single  members  of 
the  body;  they  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  whole  physical  structure  and  furnish  evi- 
dence that  it  was  different  from  the  physique 
first  described.  The  excellences  of  Lincoln’s 
appearance  may  be  classed  under  two  heads:  — 
facial  expression,  and  general  movement  of  the 
body. 

1 he  following  descriptions  of  Lincoln’s  eyes 
were  spoken  or  written  without  qualification,  and 
are  taken  from  a large  number  of  sources,  many 
of  them  being  the  recollections  of  women:  — 

“Soft,  tender,  bluish  eyes”;  “ — Two  bright, 
dreamy  eyes  that  seem  to. gaze  through  you 
without  looking  at  you”;  “ — Patient,  loving 
eyes”;  “ — The  kindest  eyes  ever  placed  in 
mortal  head”;  His  eyes  had  an  expression 
impossible  to  describe,  as  though  they  lay  in 
deep  caverns,  ready  to  spring  out  at  an  in- 
stant call  ”;  “ — The  saddest  face  that  ever  was 
seen  — sadness  seemed  to  drip  from  him  as  he 
walked”;  “ — A sad,  preoccupied,  far-away 
look,  so  intense  that  he  seemed  to  be  in  a 
trance”;  “ — Inexpressible  sadness  in  his  eyes, 
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with  a far-away  look,  as  if  they  were  searching 
for  something  they  had  seen  long,  long  years 
ago”;  “ — Melancholy  eyes  that  seemed  to 
wander  far  away.” 

The  rapid  change  of  expression  in  Lincoln’s 
eyes  and  face  is  thus  set  forth:  — 

“His  little  gray  eyes  flashed  in  a face  aglow 
with  the  fire  of  his  profound  thoughts,  and  his 
uneasy  movements  and  diffident  manner  sank 
themselves  beneath  the  waves  of  righteous  in- 
dignation that  came  sweeping  over  him.”  “ — 
His  eyes  flashed  with  pleasure,  and  his  sad  coun- 
tenance lighted  up  and  became  almost  beauti- 
ful.” “ — The  dull,  listless  features  dropped 
like  a mask.  The  melancholy  shadow  disap- 
peared in  a twinkling.  The  eyes  began  to  sparkle, 
the  mouth  to  smile,  and  the  whole  countenance 
was  wreathed  in  animation.”  “ — When  af- 
fected by  humor,  sympathy,  or  admiration  for 
some  heroic  deed  or  sacrifice  for  the  right,  his 
face  changed  in  an  instant,  the  hard  lines  faded 
out  of  it,  and  the  emotion  seemed  to  diffuse 
itself  all  over  him.  His  sad  face  of  a sudden 
became  radiant;  he  seemed  like  one  inspired.” 

Several  of  Lincoln’s  friends  to  whom  I wrote 
for  early  photographs  of  him  answered  that  they 
had  none,  because  no  picture  represented  the 
light  that  was  in  his  eyes  when  he  was  listening 
or  speaking,  and  in  such  aspects  alone  did  they 


TRUMAN  II. 


BARTLETT 


wish  to  remember  him.  And  one  added:  “It 
was  then  only  that  he  was  in  the  world.” 

Of  Lincoln’s  naturalness,  native  dignity,  and 
grace,  this  is  said:  — 

“ He  had  perfect  naturalness,  a native  grace 
which  never  failed  to  shine  through  his  words 
and  acts.”  “ — He  had  the  gentleness  of  the 
unspoiled  child  of  nature.  ” “ — He  had  a dig- 

nity of  bearing  and  character  that  commanded 
respect.  ” “ — Natural  grandeurof  demeanor.” 


395 

Lincoln  was  awkward,  he  replied: — -“Yes,  he 
was  awkward,  but  with  an  elegance  that  a king 
might  envy,  and  common  men  despise.  I le 
moved  with  an  ease  that  was  in  the  highest 
degree  impressive,  and  with  a grace  of  nature 
that  would  have  become  a woman.” 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  change  that  came  over  Lincoln’s  appearance 
from  the  time  he  began  to  address  an  audience 
until  he  became  warmed  up.  At  first  heappeared 
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LINCOLN  FROM  A PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN  MARCH  9,  1804 

“The  most  impressively  proportioned  picture  ever  taken  of  Lincoln.  It  is  a head  that  will  hold  its  own  in 
space.  In  this  rare  respect  it  belongs  with  the  few  faces  that  are  inherently  decorative.”  — See  page  105 


“ — A natural  gentleman.  ” “ — He  had  a won- 
derful countenance,  easy  dignity,  and  ever  pres- 
ent tact.  ” “ — He  always  maintained  a singular 
dignity  and  reserve  without  the  least  effort.” 
“ — He  was  awkward,  but  it  was  the  awkward- 
ness of  nature,  which  is  akin  to  grace.” 

When  1 asked  a Boston  man,  the  closest  ob- 
server, in  matters  of  men  and  art,  that  I ever 
knew,  if  he  thought,  as  most  people  did,  that 


somewhat  awkward,  diffident,  and  uneasy;  but 
as  soon  as  he  got  hold  of  his  subject,  or  it  had  got 
hold  of  him,  he  was  another  man.  He  seemed 
inspired,  and  was  immensely  imposing  and 
dignified. 

He  is  thus  described:—  “The  act  of  express- 
ing a great  sentiment  or  concluding  a fine  period 
transformed  Lincoln’s  awkwardness,  uncouth- 
ness, and  boorishness  into  beauty  and  nobility 
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of  bearing.  In  making  a speech  on  a subject 
that  deeply  interested  him,  he  often  quivered 
all  over  with  emotion  nearly  stifling  his  utter- 
ance.” 

Of  Lincoln’s  stretching-up  capacity,  or  verti- 
cal elasticity,  there  is  also  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion, and  this,  as  the  artist  knows,  is  a quality 
marked  only  in  people  of  the  highest  physical 
construction.  That  he  could  stretch  up  to  a 
height  beyond  his  usual  stature  is  well  authen- 
ticated. 

In  interesting  conjunction  with  Lincoln’s  facial 
and  physical  transformations  — the  ready  ex- 
pression of  a rich  and  sensitive  emotional  nature 
— may  be  placed  hisgreat  muscular  strength  and 
activity,  and  the  terrible  character  of  his  anger 


when  aroused  by  injustice  to  himself  or  to  a 
friend,  though  he  was  averse  to  any  combative 
exercise  of  his  strength  save  in  a friendly  wrestle, 
or  to  help  some  one  in  trouble. 

Now  we  come  to  the  crucial  questions  : Do 
not  the  beautiful  character  of  Lincoln’s  eyes,  the 
sudden  and  peculiarly  impressive  change  in  his 
facial  expression,  his  unusual  power  of  stretching 
up,  or  vertical  elasticity,  and  the  rapidity  and 
strength  of  his  bodily  movement,  suggest  the 
idea  that  there  were  admirable  qualities  in  his 
physical  make-up  not  included  in  the  popular 
belief  ? 1 1 seems  to  me  that  these  things  suggest 
a splendidly  sensitive,  responsive,  and  powerful 
system  of  nerves, — a muscular  organization  of 
a rare  and  superior  kind, — and  that  instead  of 


AN  UNUSUAL  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


LINCOLN  FROM  A PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN  THE  SUNDAY  BEFORE  THE 

GETTYSBURG  SPEECH 

“ A great  portrait,  — a great  ready-made  statue  or  picture.  As  such  it  ranks  with  the 
best  portraits  in  any  art.”  — See  page  405 


high  intellectual  and  emotional  qualities  incased 
in  an  ill-assorted  body,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
was  an  admirable  body  and  a deep  harmony  be- 
tween the  outer  and  inner  man.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  portraits  of  Lincoln  will  help  to  make 
this  apparent. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  personage  in  history  has 
had  as  many  portraits  made  from  life  in  the  short 
space  of  seven  years  — by  human  workers  in  oil 
and  clay,  by  sunlight  in  photographs,  ambro- 
types,  and  tintypes  — as  Abraham  Lincoln.  It 
began  during  the  Douglas  debates  in  1858,  be- 
came a campaign  necessity  in  Springfield  the 
second  day  after  his  nomination,  and  continued 
almost  without  interruption  until  forty  days 
before  he  breathed  his  last. 

Not  the  least  part  of  the  interest  of  these 
portraits  is  the  great  variety  of  circumstance, 
observation,  and  diversity  of  time  and  place 


connected  with  their  origin  ; in  other  words,  the 
how  and  why  they  came  into  existence,  the  his- 
tory of  their  travels,  and  the  peculiarities  con- 
cerning their  ownership.  This,  sought  out  in  all 
its  varied  and  unusual  details,  forces  upon  one 
the  temptation  to  regard  it  as  providential. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Volk,  a Chicago  sculptor,  was  the 
first  artist  to  whom  Lincoln  sat  for  his  portrait 
— a bust,  finished  a month  or  two  before  the 
Chicago  convention.  An  event  occurred  in  the 
progress  of  making  this  bust  that  may  be  justly 
called  the  second  most  important  in  the  history 
of  American  portraiture  — the  taking  of  a most 
perfect  mask  of  the  future  President’s  face;  the 
other  being  a like  process  with  the  face  of  Wash- 
ington, in  1785,  by  the  French  sculptor  Houdon. 

This  Lincoln  mask  (see  page  392)  is  the  first 
reliable  contribution  to  the  material  upon  which 
a safe  examination  of  the  forms  of  his  face  can 
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These  two  photographs  of  Abraham  Lincoln  were  taken  for  campaign  purposes  at  Springfield.  Illinois,  in  June, 
Ayres  who,  after  the  custom  of  the  “ wet  photography  ” of  those  days,  began  to  clean  tilt  glass  plates  to  prepare 
Mr.  Ayres  was  about  to  wash  these  negatives  like  the  others,  but  the  President’s  recent  assassination  induced 
which  consumed  the  Hesler  gallery  the  following  year  and  from  the  Chicago  conflagration  of  1871.  The 


be  made.  The  photographs,  ambrotypes,  and 
tintypes  made  before  and  after  he  became  Presi- 
dent are  also  a valuable  contribution.  All  this, 
with  casts  of  both  his  hands,  taken  a few  days 
after  his  nomination,  completes  what  there  is  of 
unquestionable  material  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  character  of  Lincoln’s  face,  figure,  and  phys- 
ical movement. 

It  is  to  Frenchmen  that  is  due  the  credit  of 
first  seeing  the  true  beauty  of  the  life  mask,  of 
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appreciating  it  and  describing  it.  When  I took 
a plaster  copy,  in  1877,  to  the  oldest  Paris  bronze- 
founder  to  get  it  cast  in  bronze,  I put  it  down  on 
a table  side  by  side  with  a mask  of  the  Abbe 
Lamenais.  The  first  words  of  the  founder  were: 
— “What  a beautiful  face!  Why,  it's  more  beau- 
tiful and  has  more  character  than  the  Abbe’s, 
and  we  think  that  is  the  handsomest  one  in 
France!  What  an  extraordinary  construction, 
and  what  fine  forms  it  has!’’  Then  he  asked 


1860,  by  Alexander  Hesler  of  Chicago.  After  Hesler’s  death  in  1865  his  collection  was  purchased  by  George  B. 
them  for  new  films.  The  photographs  of  Lincoln  with  a beard  had  so  superseded  his  earlier  portraits  that 
him  to  save  them.  In  1867  Mr.  Ayres  moved  his  collection  to  Buffalo,  and  so  preserved  them  from  a fire 
negatives  were  totally  forgotten  by  Mr.  Ayres  until  he  discovered  them  among  his  effects  about  1890 


who  it  was,  and  added,  “ I shall  take  pleasure  in 
showing  it  to  So-and-so,”  — naming  several  of 
the  principal  sculptors  in  Paris  for  whom  he  did 
work. 

Some  weeks  after,  when  I went  to  get  the 
bronze  copy,  the  founder  told  me  that  these 
sculptors  and  others  had  seen  the  Lincoln,  and 
expressed  themselves  in  the  most  appreciative 
terms  of  what  they  saw  in  it.  Here,  in  substance, 
is  what  they  said:  — “It  is  unusual  in  general 


construction,  it  has  a new  and  interesting  char- 
acter, and  its  planes  are  remarkably  beautiful 
and  subtle.  If  it  belongs  to  any  type,  and  we 
know  of  none  such^it  must  be  a wonderful  speci- 
men of  that  type.  ” jjLike  things  were  said  of  it  by 
other  French  artists,  as  I took  pains  tcrshow  it 
for  examination.  1 lent  the  mask  and  a number 
of  Lincoln  photographs  to  the  best  French  genre 
sculptor  of  modern  times  for  several  months, 
that  he  might  see  what  he  could  get  out  of 
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From  a Brady  negative  in  the  possension  of  F.  11 . Meserve 


“IN  NONE  OF  THE  SITTING  VIEWS  OF  LINCOLN  IS  THERE  ANY  SIGN  OF  A 
DISPOSITION  TO  SPRAWL.  NO  MEMBER,  LIKE  THE  HANDS,  FOR  INSTANCE, 
IS  INTRUSIVE . * 9 FROM  THE  SCULPTOR’S  POINT  OF  VIEW,  THIS  PHOTOGRAPH 
MAKES  A NEARER  APPROACH  TO  STIFFNESS  THAN  THE  OTHER  SITTING 
POUT  It  A ITS 
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it  in  making  a face  in  clay.  When  he  got  through, 
he  made  these  observations: — “ 1 can  do  nothing 
with  that  head,  and  1 doubt  if  any  one  in  these 
times  can.  The  more  1 studied  it,  the  more  dif- 
ficulties I found.  The  subtle  character  of  its 
forms  is  beyond  belief.  There  is  no  face  like  it.  ” 

Fremiet  was  particularly  interested.  He 
said,  among  other 
^things:  “It  seems 
impossible  that  a 
new  country  like 
yours  should  pro- 
duce such  a face. 

It  is  unique.”  Then 
he  asked:  “Do you 
know  anything 
about  the  physique 
of  this  man?  He 
must  have  been  tall 
and  slim,  having 
little  flesh,  and 
very  alert  in  ac- 
tion.” As  I was 
then  making  some 
sketches  of  a stat- 
uette, based  upon 
very  little  knowl- 
edge of  Lincoln’s 
physical  appear- 
ance, F r e m i e t ’ s 
suggestions  were  of 
great  value,  as  I 
knew  him  to  be  a 
learned  ethnolo- 
gist. He  then  rec- 
ommended me  to 
get  for  a model  a 
man  of  the  neigh- 
borhood who  was 
tall  and  slim,  but 
very  compactly 
built.  His  height 
was  six  feet,  four 
inches,  the  same,  as 
1 learned  long  af- 
terward, as  that  of  Lincoln.  At  the  close  of 
our  conversation,  Fremiet  said:  “You  have  in 
hand  a wonderfully  interesting  subject  — I envy 
you.” 

No  word  was  uttered  or  suggested  by  any  of 
these  persons  indicating  consideration  of  the 
mask  from  a popular  or  so-called  classic  point 
of  view  — it  was  invariably  looked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  of  individual  character,  as  an  orig- 
inal and  interesting  piece  of  facial  construction, 
for  the  harmony  of  the  face  with  itself.  There 
was  no  reference  to  ugliness,  coarseness,  or  flab- 
biness of  form.  It  was  the  same  with  the  pho- 
tographs shown  to  them. 
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The  mask  is  indeed  priceless,  for  without  it,  it 
would  have  been  practically  impossible  to  have 
arrived  at  any  very  definite  judgment  of  the  true 
character  of  Lincoln’s  facial  construction. 

A short,  detailed  review  of  the  mask  would  be 
something  like  this  :-LAj>  rejecting  face  with  un- 
usual vigor  and  contrasts  of  planes;  long,  large, 

protruding  ears  ; 
strong,  angular 
lower  jaw,  and  high 
chin.  AH  lines  of 
face  muscular  or 
bony,  strongly, 
firmly,  and  deli- 
cately marked;  the 
forehead  wrinkled 
to  the  roots  of  the 
hair.  The  fullness 
above  and  imme- 
diately back  of  the 
temples  very  rich 
and  firm,  not  only 
giving  an  impor- 
tant contrast  to  the 
line  of  the  face  be- 
low, but  finishing 
that  part  of  the 
head  with  a com- 
manding form  and 
outline. 

The  character  of 
theprofileisalsoun- 
usual,  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  lines 
and  in  their  con- 
struction:— first, 
the  full  line  of  the 
forehead,  carried 
from  the  top  of  the 
nose  upward;  sec- 
ond, the  projecting 
nose,  practically 
straight,  and  the 
distance  from  its 
end  back  to  the  up- 
per lip,  which  is  greater  than  with  ordinary 
noses.  The  nose  is  thick  in  its  body  and  wide  on 
the  top  when  looked  at  in  front,  and  thus  helps 
to  make  a harmonious  face,  by  catching  more 
light  than  an  ordinary  nose.  The  distance  from 
the  top  of  the  nose,  when  seen  in  profile,  to  the 
inner  corner  of  the  eye,  is  again  unusual.  The 
end  of  the  nose  appears  almost  blunt,  but  its 
outline,  when  carefully  examined,  is  varied  in 
form  and  very  delicate.  The  skin,  so  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  a somewhat  worn  mask, 
is  not  marked  into  small  sections,  as  in  most 
skins,  but  is  comparatively  smooth,  and  in- 
dented with  little  holes,  like  enlarged  pores, 


LINCOLN  SITTING  IN  MCCLELLAN’S  TENT 

“ A wonderful  example  of  concentrated  physical  action, 
of  ease  and  primitive  naturalness.  The  poise  of  the 
head  is  the  perfection  of  simple  attention.” — See  page  406 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 

From  a well-known  photograph  said  to  have  been  taken  at  the  request  of  Secretary  Seward 


suggesting  an  individuality  of  its  own.  The 
firmness  of  the  skin  and  muscles  is  evidenced 
by  the  correctness  of  the  forms  of  the  mask,  as 
there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  any 
change  in  them  was  made  by  the  weight  of  the 
plaster.  The  mask  is,  in  short,  a perfect  repro- 
duction of  Lincoln’s  face,  and  greatly  beautiful 
in  its  human  style  and  gravity. 

The  large,  thick,  and  protruding  under  lip 
injures  the  general  harmony  and  delicacy  of 
the  face  in  the  estimation  of  some  keen  obser- 
vers, though  not  disturbing  or  lessening  the 
very  sensitive  line  of  mouth.  These  persons 
reconcile  this  fact  by  connecting  it  with  Lin- 
coln’s lack  of  sensibility  in  many  matters,  his 
absolute  indifference  to  art,  to  the  nicer  com- 
forts of  physical  life,  and  with  a certain  want 
of  delicacy,  in.  observing  the  minor  customs  of 
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a refined  state  of  society.  In  other  words,  they 
interpret  it  as  his  face-mark  of  a certain  physi- 
cal obtuseness.  Were  it  not  for  the  high,  firm 
chin,  powerful  jaw,  and  decided  upper  lip,  all 
forming  a well-proportioned  combination,  and 
thus  reducing  the  lower  lip  to  a less  obtrusive 
effect,  this  member  of  the  face  would  indeed 
seem  unpleasantly  large.  Still,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  right  kind  of  a thick  lower 
lip  is  a physiognomical  mark  of  sensitiveness 
and  tenderness  of  nature. 

The  Lincoln  mask,  as  may  be  seen  herein, 
does  not  lose  in  character  by  a comparison  with 
the  profile  views  of  Washington  and  the  Greek 
Jove,  the  last  being  regarded  as  the  most  ma- 
jestically impressive  face  in  existence.  The 
force  of  Lincoln's  individuality  in  such  a con- 
nection is  alone  sufficient  to  stamp  it  as  a 


From  a photograph  by  Brady 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  AT  ANTI  ET  AM  HEADQUARTERS 

General  McClernand  stands  at  the  right  and  Pinkerton,  the  army  detective,  at  the  left.  — See  page  406 


LINCOLN  AND  THE  GENERALS  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC,  FROM  A PHOTOGRAPH  TAKE 
OCTOBER,  I 8 ^ , JUST  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  ANTIETAM.  — S'C  page  400 
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wonderful  one.  Washington’s  head  is  a perfect 
example  of  its  type. 

The  casts  of  Lincoln’s  hands  (see  page  393) 
were  made  a few  days  after  his  nomination  for 
the  presidency.  They  are  large,  long  hands.  The 
first  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger  is  nearly  half 
an  inch  longer  than  that  of  an  ordinary  hand. 
The  bones  are  finely  shaped,  not  unusually  large, 
muscles  thin,  strongly  defined  in  their  own  con- 
struction and  in  their  relations,  finger-nails  of 
good  form  and  of  ordinary  length.  The  joints 
are  very  supple.  Were  it  not  for  the  length  of 
the  fingers,  the  shape  of  the  nails,  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  muscles  on  the  inside  of  the  right 
hand,  one  would  doubt  that  it  was  the  mate  of 
the  other.  In  contrast  and  variety  of  form, 
the  hands  are  as  fine  and  original  as  is  the 
mask.  Both  mask  and  hands  are  distinguished 
for  exactitude  of  form. 

Nearest  physiognomically  to  the  mask  are 
two  photographs  (see  page  394)  taken  at  dif- 
ferent times,  one  a little  more  and  the  other  a 
little  less  than  profile.  Except  for  the  nose 
and  the  way  the  head  sets  on  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  these  heads  would  hardly  be  taken 
by  the  ordinary  observer  as  belonging  to  the 
same  person.  There  are  only  a few  measure- 
ments that  distinguish  Lincoln’s  head  and  face 
from  any  other  good  head  and  face.  First,  the 
distance  from  the  end  of  the  nose  back  to  the 
upper  lip;  second,  the  length  and  depth  of  the 
mouth  from  the  profile  line  backwards;  third, 
the  distance  from  the  wing  of  the  nose  up  to 
the  inside  corner  of  the  eye;  and  fourth,  from 
the  eye  up  to  a horizontal  line  passing  through 
both  eyebrows.  All  these  measurements  are 
important  and  significant.  The  distance  from 
the  top  of  the  nose  just  below  where  it  joins  the 
forehead,  down  to  the  inside  corner  of  the  eye,  is 
another  noticeable  measurement.  These,  with 
the  heavy,  projecting,  and  easily  moving  eye- 
brows, make  a combination  of  distances  and 
forms  of  imposing  distinction.  Add  to  this  the 
fine  forms  immediately  above  the  eyebrows, 
and  we  have  a setting  for  the  wonderful  eyes 
such  as  rarely  occurs  in  human  physiognomy. 
All  these  constructive  effects  strike  the  ob- 
server unconsciously,  and  emphasize  the  effect 
of  the  eyes  themselves.  We  shall  appreciate 
this  part  of  Lincoln’s  face  more  fully  in  the 
front  view  photographs. 

It  is  not  alone  the  measurements,  but  the 
character  of  forms  between  them  that  make 
Lincoln’s  face  and  head  unique.  The  promi- 
nence of  the  cheek-bones  is  due  more  to  an 
absence  of  fat  and  full  muscle  than  to  unusual 
size  of  bone.  The  character  of  the  facial  mus- 
cles, thin,  firm,  and  elastic,  is  in  accordance 
with  Lincoln’s  light  weight  for  a man  of  his 
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height, — from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds, — his  great  strength 
and  quickness  of  movement  when  excited,  and 
his  actual  muscular  construction  as  given  by 
Herndon,  which  the  latter  called,  with  a good 
deal  of  truth,  a set  of  sinews,  or  extended  ten- 
dons. It  all  indicates  economy  of  construction, 
and  agrees  with  the  descriptions  given  of  the 
economical  workings  of  his  mind. 

The  best  front  view  of  Lincoln  is  from  a photo- 
graph (see  page  395)  asserted  to  have  been  taken 
March  9,  1864,  at  the  same  time  a similar  view 
was  made  of  Grant’s  face,  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  that  the  latter  received  his  commis- 
sion as  Lieutenant-General.  As  a whole  it  is 
probably  the  most  impressively  proportioned 
picture  ever  taken  of  Lincoln.-  It  is  all  strange, 
in  no  respect  like  any  other  head.  It  is  a large 
one,  not  in  inches,  but  in  the  style  of  its  con- 
struction, — a head  that  will  hold  its  own  in 
space,  in  the  open  air.  In  this  rare  respect  it  be- 
longs with  the  few  faces  that  are  inherently  dec- 
orative. It  must  be  estimated  by  a standard 
authorized  by  itself.  No  such  eyes  were  ever 
seen  in  mortal  head,  and  no  such  setting  was 
ever  given  to  any  other  eyes.  In  all  the  photo- 
graphs we  see  that  the  eyes  and  their  frame- 
work confirm  this  statement.  Careful  examin- 
ation shows  that  the  muscles  around  the  eyes 
are  of  extremely  delicate  and  sensitive  texture. 

One  of  his  most  interesting  photographs  is 
that  taken  seated,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  the 
Sunday  before  the  delivery  of  the  Gettysburg 
speech  (see  page  397 ).  On  the  table  at  his 
right  hand  is  a paper  containing  Everett’s  ora- 
tion. Until  I saw  this  photograph  in  Washing- 
ton, in  December,  1874,  I supposed  that  Lincoln 
was  as  popularly  described.  When  I first  saw 
it,  I was  amazed  at  the  difference  between  it  and 
current  tradition.  It  struck  me  as  the  most 
original,  easy,  dignified,  and  impressive  repre- 
sentation of  a man  in  a sitting  position  I had 
ever  seen.  Years  of  looking  at  and  studying  it, 
by  itself,  and  in  comparison  with  many  others 
of  the  eminent  men  of  modern  times,  have  con- 
firmed that  impression.  Still  greater  confirm- 
ation is  found  in  the  opinions  of  three  of  the 
greatest  sculptors  of  modern  times,  — Fremiet, 
Rodin,  and  Aube;  they  were  astonished  at  its 
original  and  imposing  presence.  “It  is  a new 
man;  he  has  tremendous  character,  ” they  said. 
Everything  about  this  picture  is  surprisingly 
suggestive  and  admirable.  The  head,  in  its 
massiveness,  the  way  it  is  poised  on  the  shoul- 
ders, the  lines  of  the  legs  and  arms,  and  espec- 
ially the  bend  of  the  body,  in  spite  of  their 
coverings,  are  firm,  fine,  and  easy.  The  knee- 
pans  are  not  over  large  or  shapeless,  nor  do  the 
hands  show  any  incongruity  in  mass,  line,  or 
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movement.  There  is  nothing  in  the  hang  of  the 
clothes  or  their  lines  and  folds  that  indicates 
anything  but  a well-shaped  form  beneath.  No 
monarch  ever  sat  with  more  natural  truth  and 
dignity. 

The  simple,  easy  line  of  the  hand  on  the 
table,  that  made  by  the  foot  and  leg  and  the 
bend  of  the  knee,  suggest  quite  the  opposite  of 
clumsy  and  awkwardly  constructed  or  moving 
articulations.  It  is  a great  portrait,  — a great 
ready-made  statue  or  picture.  As  such  it  ranks 
with  the  best  portraits  in  any  art,  and  as  far 
as  I know  it  is  absolutely  unique;  again,  as 
such,  it  means  that  Lincoln’s  mind  and  body 
not  only  worked  together  in  perfect  physical 
harmony,  but  exemplified  a dignified  and  grac- 
ious ease.  He  made  his  own  statue.  A statue 
is  no  .more  nor  less  than  a study  in  physiognomy 
with  reference  to  the  effect  of  light  upon  it  as 
represented  in  marble,  stone,  or  bronze. 

L.incoln  is  dressed  in  modern  costume,  a cos- 
tume condemned  by  every  one,  and  especially 
when  reproduced  in  sculpture.  Yet  I doubt  if 
one  person  in  a thousand  would  think  of  the 
costume  when  looking  at  this  portrait.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  Lincoln’s  body  completely 
dominates  his  clothes,  and  would  continue  to  do 
so  in  sculpture  if  properly  executed. 

I take  this  first  view  to  be  a perfectly  nat- 
ural position,  taken  by  Lincoln  without  the  aid 
of  the  photographer.  He  is  completely  to- 
gether, unconscious  and  absolutely  indifferent 
to  anything  outside  of  himself. 

There  are  many  other  significant  details  in 
this  sitting  portrait,  of  which  a few  may  be 
mentioned.  The  legs  are  kept  well  together. 
Every  action  of  leg,  arm,  hands,  and  feet,  is 
decisive,  completing  its  intention,  and  all  in 
natural  harmony.  This  is  a very  important  and 
significant  fact,  so  much  so  that  it  may  be 
taken  as  an  ample  starting-point  for  a full 
consideration  of  Lincoln’s  intellectual  construc- 
tion. So  definite  is  the  completion  of  intention, 
that  the  right  foot  is  placed  fully  upon  the  floor, 
and  the  full  length  of  the  other  foot  is  also 
prone  upon  the  floor.  The  position  of  these 
feet  shows  not  only  a flexible  but  a well-formed 
articulation.  This  flexibility  of  ankle  joints 
permits  the  left  foot  of  this  figure  to  fall  down, 
and  thus  not  only  saves  it  from  being  awkward 
by  pointing  up  into  the  air,  as  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  feet  in  a thousand  would  do, 
but  makes  a fine  line  in  connection  with  the 
leg.  The  size  and  character  of  Lincoln’s  feet, 
as  shown  through  his  boots,  are  in  admirable 
accord  with  his  body.  They  are  well  and  for- 
cibly formed,  and  of  noticeable  importance  as 
a constructive  fact. 

In  none  of  the  sitting  views  is  there  any 


sign  of  a disposition  to  sprawl  or  spread  around, 
as  the  majority  of  men  do  when  sitting.  No 
member,  like  the  hands,  for  instance,  is  ob- 
trusive. These  facts  indicate  natural  elegance, 
high  style  in  bodily  action,  and  a concentrative 
physical  economy  in  accordance  with  the  beauty 
and  character  of  Lincoln’s  mind. 

From  a point  of  view  of  physical  and  mental 
harmony  of  an  unobtrusive  and  self-centered 
kind,  its  simple  variety  and  contrast  of  planes, 
betokening  to  an  extreme  the  humble  character 
of  the  man,  the  photograph  of  Lincoln  in  .McClel- 
lan’s tent  (see  page  401)  is,  to  me,  the  most  un- 
usual and  strangely  interesting  of  all  the  pi  "’.res 
ever  taken  of  him  in  a sitting  position.  If  the 
first  sitting  photograph  that  we  have  examined 
is  as  a ready-made  statue,  marvelous  in  its  com- 
position and  more  than  kingly  in  its  ease  and 
dignity,  this  one  is  a wonderful  example  of  con- 
centrated physical  action,  of  ease  and  primitive 
naturalness.  The  lines  made  by  the  bent  arms 
and  legs  are  not  those  of  ungraceful  members 
or  rude  articulations.  The  hands  are  closed  in 
front,  the  toes  turn  in,  the  whole  body  is  squarely 
in  accord  with  itself.  The  poise  of  the  head  is 
the  perfection  of  simple  attention.  An  essay 
could  be  written  about  it. 

The  world’s  great  statues  and  figure  pieces  in 
painting  are  made  like  great  orations,  great 
poems,  and  great  judicial  disquisitions,  upon  the 
lines,  and  in  harmony  with  the  authoritative  di- 
visions of  their  subjects.  Like  all  high,  inspired 
productions,  they  hide  themselves  save  to  the 
deep  and  sincere  student.  The  sitting  photo- 
graphs of  Lincoln  that  we  have  rapidly  examined 
are  akin  to  them;  and  merit  the  same  grave 
scientific  and  artistic  consideration. 

We  shall  now  examine  some  photographs  that 
will  tax  our  best  discrimination  and  appeal  to  our 
most  considerate  judgment,  — pictures  of  such 
extraordinary  significance  that  justly  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  them  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  put  aside  our  habitual  standard  of  judgment 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  inherent  authority  of  their 
own  physical  and  mental  construction.  They 
represent  the  President  at  Antietam  headquar- 
ters. (See  pages  403  and  404). 

The  pictures  of  Lincoln  at  Antietam,  and  with 
the  generals  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  give 
a sufficient  opportunity  to  compare  Lincoln's 
unconscious  simplicity  of  vertical  structure  and 
pose  with  a dozen  or  more  generals  and  civilians, 
not  one  of  whom  is  not  more  or  less  conscious 
and  trying  to  stand  well,  without  success. 

At  first  sight  Lincoln  appears  strange  and 
even  grotesque,  with  his  unusual  height,  narrow 
shoulders,  long  arms  hanging  so  listlessly  bv  his 
sides,  and  that  oddest  of  tall  hats.  The  large 
majority  of  people  would  be  strongly  tempted 
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to  laugh  at  this  strange  object  standing  there  so' 
absolutely  alone.  Few,  if  any,  would  think  of 
making  it  a subject  of  careful  study,  or  in  any 
way  regarding  it  as  vitally  related  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  human  fame  of  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful beings  that  has  appeared  upon  the  earth, 
— a weird  and  mysterious  being  who  came  into 
the  world  against  convention,  who  performed 
functions  as  unique  as  they  were  far-reaching, 
and  who  left  the  world  by  the  old,  mysteriously 
cruel  road  so  often  trod  by  its  noblest. 

He  reminds  one  of  the  isolated  figures  in 
archaic  sculpture,  — straight,  stiff,  and  unin- 
teresting. But  if  we  examine  closely,  we  shall 
see  that  Lincoln’s  position  is  not  only  the  sum 
of  simplicity,  but  that  his  straightness  is  easy 
and  unconscious,  — all  again  illustrating  the 
economy  of  his  bodily  action,  the  natural  ten- 
dency toward  the  simplest  movements,  and  a 
reliance  upon  himself.  Even  when  excited  in 
speaking,  he  made  few  gestures,  so  few  that 
many  say  he  made  none.  In  walking  there  were 
no  useless  movements,  and  in  sitting  he  got  him- 
self closely  together,  as  we  have  already  seen. 


Herndon,  who  studied  his  partner  with  more 
persistence  than  any  one,  says  that  he  always 
stood  squarely  on  both  feet,  both  legs  under 
him,  never  one  ahead  of  the  other,  and  never 
leaned  on  or  touched  anything  while  speaking. 
In  this,  also,  Lincoln  v/as  in  harmony  with 
his  mental  action.  These  figures  are  the  most 
interesting  ones  I have  ever  seen  of  a man 
standing. 

An  added  and  almost  pathetic  interest  gathers 
around  this  form  when  looked  at  isolated  from 
the  others.  Its  suggestiveness  multiplies  until 
it  becomes  a text  for  a discourse  upon  the  entire 
character  of  the  man,  its  sadness,  its  pathos,  its 
isolation.  It  seems  like  a solitary  dolmen  in  a 
deserted  and  barren  plain,  that  has  withstood 
the  ravaging  decay  of  centuries.  As  Lincoln’s 
whole  nature  presents  to  history  the  most  intri- 
cate and  mysterious  individual  problem,  so  the 
photographs  we  have  'seen  represent  the  only 
new  physical  organization,  of  which  we  have 
any  correct  knowledge,  contributed  by  the  new 
world  to  the  ethnographic  consideration  of 
mankind. 
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BLANCHE  ALLYN  BANE 

THE  cherry  branches  are  white  with  flower. 

The  green’s  on  meadow  and  fen; 

O let  me  come  to  you  for  an  hour 
And  walk  with  you  again! 

Tell  me  your  tale  of  the  poplar-trees 
That  bordered  the  brook  you  knewr 
And  with  never  a wind  to  stir  their  leaves 
Sighed  with  the  soul  of  you. 

Take  me  away  into  Wenlock  Town 
Where  the  broom  is  yellow  as  gold. 

Where  you  broke  the  boughs  from  the  hawthorn-tree 
As  full  as  your  arms  could  hold. 

And  show  me  your  tender  trysting-place, 

Under  the  aspen-tree 

Where  the  aspen  whispered  as  you  went  by 
Its  pitiful  prophecy 

Take  me  away  from  this  noisy  street. 

And  these  crowds  of  hurrying  men; 

Let  me  come  to  you  for  an  hour 
And  walk  with  you  again. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  DOG 
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M.  GAUSS 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  LOVE  STORY  CF  A CAD” 


UCILE  PROEBEL  stood  on 
that  low  stone  coping  which 
runs  about  the  north  and 
west  ends  of  the  state-house 
grounds;  behind  her  a back- 
ground of  evergreen  shrub- 
bery; before  her  the  smart, 
asphalted  street  of  the  Capital,  the  prison-war- 
den’s dog-cart, — and  Gus  Londoner.  Lucile  was 
evidently  flirting  with  Londoner,  who  could  not 
take  his  eyes  from  her  face;  her  chin  was  all 
dimpled  with  restrained  laughter,  but  she  had 
let  her  lashes  droop  so  that  he  might  think  any- 
thing he  pleased  about  her  eyes.  Her  eyelids 
were  very  white,  her  hair  and  her  lashes  very 
dark;  and  her  white  dress  had  been  planned  to 
set  off  her  face. 

You  would  have  known  Londoner  for  an  old 
beau  at  the  Capital;  he  was  at  that  time  fdling 
the  post  of  State  Treasurer,  but  he  had  been 
holding  some  State  office  ever  since  his  twenty- 
first  birthday.  Everybody  knew  him  — a mus- 
cular, heavily-set  man,  with  the  head  of  a young 
and  handsome  woman,  barring  a very  mascu- 
line jaw  and  chin;  very  blond,  very  polite. 
Londoner  was  a literary  man,  in  his  way;  he 
not  only  owned  and  read  a great  many  books, 
but  he  had  once  written  a novel  which  was  never 
published.  As  he  stood  on  the  front  sidewalk, 
he  pulled  out  a little  pocket  volume  of  philo- 
sophic maxims. 

“Isn’t  she  pretty,  though?”  The  remark 
floated  to  Lucile,  who  did  not  betray  in  her 
look  that  she  heard,  or  that  she  knew  what  was 
implied  in  the  word  “though,”  which  the  war- 
den’s wife  had  slightly  emphasized.  Those 
women  had  been  telling  one  another  that  the 
new  arrival  at  the  Capital  was  a niece  of  old 
Captain  Page,  that  Gus  Londoner  had  given  her 
an  appointment  in  his  office,  that  she  and  her 
sister  had  been  “gossiped  about.”  Lucile, 
catching  a word  or  two  here  and  there,  could 
fill  out  the  rest:  — “Oh,  yes,  both  those  girls 
were  wild;  and  this  ‘Lucile’  is  just  real  tough! 
The  one  that  died  wasn’t  so  bad.” 

Londoner  called  her  attention,  and  following 
his  thick,  white  thumb,  she  read  from  his  book 
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a favorite  sentiment  of  his.  Not  being  intellec- 
tual, she  could  not  grasp  the  meaning,  but,  un- 
accountably to  herself,  she  blushed;  he  threw 
back  his  head  and  laughed.  “1  reckon  I’m  a 
Philistine,  Miss  Proebel!'’  he  said. 

A tall,  prim-looking  woman  came  down  the 
state-house  steps;  she  was  Londoner’s  half-sis- 
ter, who  worked  in  the  auditor’s  office,  and  she 
detested  such  people  as  the  Pages  and  the 
Proebels.  When  she  reached  Lucile’s  side,  she 
paused;  Lucile,  whose  eyelids  drooped  again, 
went  on  laughing  and  listening  to  Londoner, 
and  did  not  betray  in  her  look  that  she  knew 
his  sister  was  near.  But  Londoner,  when  he 
caught  the  lady’s  eye,  lifted  his  hat  and  went 
off.  A big  mastiff,  which  had  been  sneaking 
about  the  pavement  waiting  for  him,  leaped  cn 
him  in  delight,  catching  one  of  his  strong,  white 
hands  with  its  teeth,  releasing  it,  biting  it  again. 

Miss  Londoner  assumed  that  she  and  Lucile 
would  walk  home  together;  she  tried,  as  they 
strolled  again  through  the  grounds,  to  put  a 
long,  thin  arm  about  the  girl;  the  arm  was  firm- 
ly rejected. 

“ I have  a compliment  for  you,  Miss  Proe- 
bel!” she  said,  in  an  odd  tone.  “From  a gen- 
tleman, too!  And  a man’s  a man,  if  he  is 
married!” 

Lucile’s  lashes  fell. 

“ She  doesn't  display  any  interest ! ” cried  Miss 
Londoner,  laughing.  “Well,  then,  1 sha’n’t  tell 
you  what  Gus  said  about  you!”  The  girl’s 
transparent  skin  whitened  for  an  instant,  but 
she  walked  a step  or  two  without  speaking.  “ I 
didn’t  know  Mr.  Londoner  was  married!”  she 
finally  said;  his  sister  caught  her  breatfr  at  the 
blunt  remark  ; they  had  turned  a corner  and 
could  see  the  familiar  figure  of  the  Treasurer 
just  entering  the  lobby  of  the  Grand  Hotel. 
“ 1 think,”  said  Lucile,  “it  was  very  strange  he 
never  told  me  he  was  married!”  Then  she 
stopped  in  utter  confusion  and  shame  — why 
strange  ? If  Miss  Londoner  should  ask  her  that, 
she  would  not  know  what  to  say  ; but  she  was 
trembling  impotently.  She  hated  that  man 
who  had  made  people  think  as  they  must  of  her. 
“Why,  certainly,  Gus  is  married,”  continued 


